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Suggestions for conducting an institutional 
self -evaluation of programs and services offered to the disadvantaged 
and the handicapped at the community college level are provided in 
this supplement to a handbook on this topic. Specifically focusing on 
programs and seirvices funded under the Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968, this guide discusses these seven' topics: (1) 
Procedures for Evaluation, (2) Financial Resources, (3) Plant and 
Equipment Resources, (4) Library Resource's and Other Instructional 
Facilities, (5) Instructions for the Chairman and vice Chairman, (6) 
Instructions for Committee Members, and (7) Role of the District 
Staff. Two charts illustrate the text, one on attitude assessment and 
one on the interrelationships among special programs. This document 
is related to two others, available in this issue as VT 018 582 and 
VT 018 583. (AG) 
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Procedures for Evaluation 

Certain Forms arig Available to any Community College ; 

!• '^oro7r Chens Ive evaluation ; The basic type of Institutional 
review. In which every major aspect of the program(s), the supporting 
structure, and the resources and services are appraised in relation to 
the Institution's self-defined objectives, first through a complete 
self-study, then by a team which studies every r^rt of the Institution 
pert^llnlng directly or In^flrectly to programs and services to the dls- 

r 

advantaged and the handicapped* 

This Is the most common form. It Is usually the desirable one 
unless the institution has recently conducted a thorough and comprehen- 
sive self -evaluation with regard to programs and services to the dis- 
advantaged and the handicapped on its own, or has a regular program 
of internal institutional research and iJelf-study, which makes this 
approach repetitious or unprofitable. Even then, appropriate state 
or federal agencie«% may require it. 

The suggestions included in this document may_be used a guide, 
but the institution is encouraged to develop a freely designed narrative 
report to fit its own needs ,\ including the necessary factual data in 
the most effective and readable manner. 

If the institution is engaged in a joint venture with other agencies 
specializing in programs and services to the disadvantaged and the handi- 
capped, a joint visit can often be arranged, and should be considered. 
A single self-study document may serve in such instances. 

2. General evaluation with special emphasis ; A development of 
the basic comprehensive evaluation, for institutions wishing to give 
special attention to selected areas — such as tutorial, counseling, etc.,- 
within the context of their overall objectives and performance, in 
serving the disadvantaged and the. handicapped. The general evaltiation 
involves a broad review of objectives, programs, and supportive ele- 
ments, followed by an examination in depth of aspects which are of 
primary significance to the institution at the time. 

The self-study report covers both phases. Guide materials may be 
used as the basis for the general part, or the institution may create 
its own specific format. The analysis of and report on the special 



emphasis nay be presented In whatever manner is appropriate to then. 
They must be matters which are current issues. for the institution, in 
which external judgment and criticism are desired and likely to be 
useful, and Which are significant indices of the competence of its 
occupational educational performance regarding the disadvantaged and/or 
the handicapped. The visiting committee gives particular attention^ 
to the special emphasis within an examination of the institutions 
occupational education programs and services to disadvantaged and the 
handicapped as a whole. 

There are other procedures which require advance approval ; 

An institution interested in one of the following three procedures, 
or a combination of them, should work out a proposed course of action 
with the Chancellor's Office or other state or federal agency staff for 
review by that agency. 

r- ^ 

1. Selected topics : Concentration upon certain areas, units, or 
aspects of an institution when, on the basis of an initial basic compre- 
hensive evaluation, it has been established that the institution Is in 
compliance with federal requirements and is, in fact, offering special 
occupational education programs and services to the disadvantaged and 
the handicapped as outlined in the Vocational Education Amendments of 
1968,-^ and intensive study of selected functions or parts of chosen 
aspects of its work promise to be illuminating of the whole area of 
occupational education. for the disadvantaged and the handicapped and 
more profitable to the institution. As possibilities, the institution 
might: 

a. Study the decision-making process, which would necessarily 
permeate every area of the institution's activities regarding 
the disadvantaged and the handicapped. 

b. Focus on the net impact of the total environment on disadvan- 
taged and handicapped student achievement and values. 

1/ See Part A Section 102(b); Part B Section 122(a)(4)(A); and Part B 
Section 122(a)(4)(B) of the Act. 
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c\ Study Its ability to plan for Improvement of programs and 
SQtvlces to\the dlsadvant^iged and the handicapped as opposed 
to reacting to pressure. What rewards are available for 
agents of change? What structures limit useful change? 

d. Analyze the quality of instruction. 

e. Examine the various options for the future of occupational 
education for the disadvantaged and the handicapped in rela- 
tion to the changes in society and then describe the rationale 
for the ones selected. 

f. Justify the continuation of present objectives and programs 
and their similarity to those of other institutions. 

g. Choose another institution whose programs and services for the 
disadvantaged and/or the handicapped are worthy of emulation, 
characterize this model, and describe the changes which would 
be necessary to become like it. 

Describe one or more exemplary programs for the disadvantaged 
and the handicapped, or a theoretical model, the background 
which lead to their development, and evidence of success. 

After discussion with a member of the agency instituting the 
evaluation team, the institution should present, well before the evalu- 
ation date, a detailed plan of action for approval by said agency. The 
cclf-study will then need to produce (a) a relatively brief Introduc- 
tory paper setting forth the institution's aims and objectives, 
rfcBcribing its organization, programs, and resources to serve the 
^disadvantaged and the handicapped, and providing such quantitative data 
A< are required, and (b) studies in depth of the chosen areas or topics. 
The visiting team will be selected accordingly and instructed to develop 
fros) the special topics a view of the institution's occupational education 
offerings to the disadvantaged and the handicapped as a whole. 

2. Current special study evaluation : An institution making or 
about to make a comprehensive and intensive study of its occupational 
education programs for the disadvantaged and the handicapped for curricu*- 
lua revlalon, long range occupational education planning, or similar 
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purposes may ask the Chancellor's Office or other state or federal 
evaluating agency whether it would accept the report of such a study 
in place of a. more conventional form of self-evaluaticn* 

After discussion with a member of the appropriate agency staffs 
a detailed proposal should be presented,- with evidence of the institu- 
tion's ability to carry it out effectively, or evidence that it has 
been a serious enterprise if already completed « If the state or federal 
agency involved approves, it will- then decide what further steps are 
necessary* 

3# Regular Institutional research evaluation on occupational educa- 
tion programs and services to the disadvantagfed and the handicapped ; 
Acceptance of the product of an institution's regular program of 
institutional research regarding occupational education programs and 
services to the disadvantaged and the handicapped in fulfillment of 
the self-evaluation requirement, without further doctimentation other 
than an introductory statement* 

Such a procedure will be considered only when institutional research 
covering the general range and outcomes of an institution's operations 
in the area of occupational education for the disadvantaged and the handl 
capped is a significant part of its established operations* The Chan- 
cellor's Office or other agency instituting the inquiry will examine the 
materials and decide whether more information or an e^ctended visit is 
needed* \ . 

Other forms are possible and may be developed in conjunction with 
the staff of the agency conducting the evaluation for approval by that 
agency* Each institution is encouraged to approach the evaluation 
process creatively, striving to integrate the process into its ongoing 
occupational education activities as completely as possible* 

The Institutional Self-Study 

^ » — , * 

Self-study is an analysis of an institution's occupational education 
resources in serving the disadvantaged^and the handlcappea and effective- 
ness by its own staff* It is part of the U*S* Commission of Education 
evaluation procedure which has primary Importance for the institution* 



In a self-study the faculty, administration, and local representatives 
of the disadvantaged and the handicapped sectors of the cotmunity 
declare what they want the occupational programs and services to the 
disadvantaged and the handicapped to be, 'and make their own appraisal 
of its present accomplishment and future potential. They define the 
context in which they want these programs and services to be examined 
and reveal their level of expectation. One of the results is apt to 
be a new surge of common effort to consolidate and improve the whole. 

Benefits are proportional to the incisiveness of the inquiry: 
its aim must be to understand, evaluate, and improve, not merely to 
defend. The fact that an evaluation visit may follow gives the self- 
study added impetus, but the views of the visiting team merely sharpen 
Its impact. 

through the process of self-study the institution mobilizes the 
various elements of the academic community concerned with occupational 
education for the disadvantaged and the handicapped, as well as re^ire- 
sentatives of the disadvantaged and the handicapped sectors of the local 
community to reflect on the purposes and effectiveness of the institu- 
tion's occupational education for the disadvantaged and the handicapped, 
examining its strengths as well as weaknesses, and where problems or 
opportunities are identified beginning to work toward their solution or 
fulfillment . 

(See chart page" 6) 
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Tinlpg and Cost 

A Btrlf-study is an Important enterprise. If doue welJL, it is 
abundantly rewarding, but it is not worth the effort if not done with 
thoughtful reflection. It is an educational program, and there is a 
point beycnd which education cannot be hurrit^. An academic quarter 
Is the minimum working time needed; so preparation should begin at 
least one quarter before the date of the visit. Two academic quarters 
give a better margin. 

It is not necessary to spend much money on a self-study. Clerks 
and outside professional people cannot be employed to do the, work— 
it is not that kind of a job. Certain data regarding occupational edu- 
cation programs and services for the disadvantaged and the handicapped 
have to be assembled, but they are of a kind which ought to be readily 
available internally; if they are not, compiling them should be looked 
upon as a routine cost. The data need not be translated into or col- 
lected over again in the particular form and terminology shown In 
Appendix A of the Handbbok, if a form the institution already uses 
serves the purpose of the inquiry. 

How to Organize a Self-Study 

One can give no more than general principles for conducting a 
f -If-study, for the detailed organization and application must fit 
the circumstances and personnel of the institution. In setting up 
the project, keep these. points in mind: 

1. Bring as many occupational education faculty members, 
students, administrators, and representatives of the 
disadvantaged and handicapped sectors of the community 
as possible into the thinking and discussion this study 
will require. An evaluation of occupational education 
for the disadvantaged and the handicapped for the 
U.S. Conriilsslon of Education is a research project 
beyond the competence of either administrators or 
faculty members alone. They need to combine forces 
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to do it veil. Facultyt administration » and studenta 
anrolled in occupational education programs for the 
disadvantaged and the handicapped should be represented 
on the steering committee and In the task forces. 

Hake sure that ultimately the vhole occupational educa«- 
tion staff involved in programs and 'services for the 
disadvantaged and the handicapped » faculty » administra- 
tion » and community people representing the disadvantaged 
and the handicapped u;aderstand and take responsibility 
for the entire report. (See chart on page 9.) 

An important feature of this kind of study is that it' 
brings occupational education for the disadvantaged and 
the handicapped into focus » emphasises relationships 
among as well as performance within unlt8> and ir^^tigates 
healthy cross-fertilization of ideas. Organize the 
study so that finally their work represents the entire 
occupational education offerings at the institution for 
the disadvantaged and handicapped. 

Use a small steering committee with an active » interested 
chairman to plan the vork» hold it in balance » suggc^st 
new approaches, and edit the fin.-.l report. 

The chairman of this committee is one of the two key men 
in the enterprise » the other being the dean of occupa- 
tional educatfion of the institution. The chairmanship, 
in its demands on time, energy, intelligence, and tact. 
Is a major assignment calling for some kind of special 
recognition and load allowance. It is also a rewarding 
assignment. 

The dean of occupational education's role is to keep 
maximum emphasis on the project, to stimulate without 
dominating, and to see that the results are translated 
into immediate action and/or long range plans. 
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INTER-RELATIONSHIP OF SPECIAL PROGRAMS 





4* Adopt a definite timetable; make It generous* but insist 
on aaintalnlng It* 

Plan backward • Set a publication date for the self --study 
report at least four weeks before the evaluation conmlttee 
is due to arrive so that it can be In the hands of the 
visitors two to three weeks before the visit* Having deter- 
mined the finish date* allow two weeks preceding that for 
final editing and duplicating. Then work toward the begin- 
ning » allowing the necessary Intervals for each stage* 

Kemeabev in estimating time allowances vrhat an Important 
undertaking this Is and how many people will be Involved* 
It must deal with the separate phases of the institution's 
occupational education programs and services for the dlsad*- 
vantaged and the handicapped » but it must go beyond them 
In its concern with their relationships; with the focusing 
or directing of the institution's total occupational education 
effort for the disadvantaged and the handicapped » with its 
over-*all educational impact on the disadvantaged and the 
handicapped occupational student and members of the community* 
as veil as with the efficiency of each of its units* That 
takes time, 

5. Carry the results of the study through to action* 

New thinking* new patterns* new proposals* and very likely 
new unity behind them in offering occupational education 
programs and services for the disadvantaged and the handi- 
capped will emerge during the process. See that each one 
is channeled in the proper direction and is insistently 
followed up* Perhaps the steering conmiittee can remain 
helpful at the post-evaluation stage too* but clearly the 
Dean of Occupational Education* and the occupational 
education standing committee have continuing responsibilities* 
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Institutions Involved for the first time In self -evaluation of 
occupational programs and services to the disadvantaged and the handi- 
capped nay use a consultant during the self**study period. As a con- 
sultant to the college's department of occupational education (not as 
an agent of the evaluating agency), the consultant can play an extremely 
valuable role as devil's advocate and advisor on program development 
and organization of the self-study. The consultant should not be used 
to prepare, edit, or revise any part of the self-study document since 
this should be the vork of the college conmunity in cooperation with 
representatives of „ the disadvantaged and the handicapped sectors of the 
local comunlty. Another helpful activity for institutions being 
evaluated on their occupationalTeducatlon programs and services for the 
disadvantaged and the handicapped for the first time is the assignment 
of one of their faculty or staff members as an observer on the visiting 
team to another college. Although no evaluations are identical, and 
the judgments of the team and subsequently of the agency instituting 
the Inquiry are related s ^cxy to the institution In question In terms 
of its own stated objectives, many valuable Insights Into the evaluation 
process can be -gained from such experience. 

Steps In the process ; 

1* Appoint the steering committee, and provide its members 

with sample sets of the evaluative instruments in Appendix A 
for their study. Institutions may duplicate these materials 
for their own use. 

2. Invite the representative from the evaluating agency to 
come to the campus early in the process, unless he has 
already done so, to meet with the steering committee as they 
consider the nature of the enterprise and to help them plan 
it advantageously. In most cases the visiting committee 
chairman will accompany the representative of the evaluating 
agency. 
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3. Set up whatever task forces the steering committee decides 
are needed (sometimes existing standing committees can be 
used) and ask them as their first assignment to study 
critically the materials Included in Appendix A or local 
materials selected by or prepared for the steering committee. 

Encourage them to be skeptical » U> que stldirand debate. No 
one 9 Including the evaluating agency knows enough about 
occupational education for the disadvantaged and the handi- 
capped to be doctrinaire in this area of^ education. One 
of the results of the evaluation .should be a broader kn^- 
ledge of occupational education principles with regard to 
the disadvantaged and the handicapped and a clearer under- 
standing of their application to the specific objectives of 
the institution. 

4. Determine what factual and statistical data are required 
and request the appropriate administrative officers of the 
coonilttees to prepare them. 

Keep the statistical matter minimal. Only condensed » essen-* 
tlal parts will appear In the finished report » but the 
committees may need details and conferences with officers to 
enable them to grasp meanings and relationships. 

V 

5. By now the committees or task forces should be working steadily 
on their assignments and reporting to the steering committee 
for coordination. The steering committee should be supplying 
Ideas » suggesting useful cross->references^ and from time to 
time keeping those administrative^ faculty and staff members 
Involved with occupational education for the disadvantaged and 
the handicapped informed of progress. 

Keep pressure on all the study groups to siaiplify, clarify, 
and distill their finds, to avoid cliches, and to make careful 
analysis of their data. Remind them that confused writing 
reveals fuzzy thinking. 
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Give the steering coWttee clear editorial authority. 
They must reduce the total bulk to what busy men can 
really be expected to read and study. If its succinct- 
ness and style do not tempt the visitors to do that, so 
far as they ar* concerned the reports might as well not 
have been written: 50 typewritten pages (100 if double- 
spaced) are the maximum total length needed for this type 
of report.. 

The Approach 

The S elf-St„dY G»ld e is a good starting poiat (but merely a startlag 
polat) for self-study. It fcelps the lastltutioa's depart^at of occupa- 
tlonal educatioa see .tat Is iavolved, suggests approaches, and easures 
coverage. «hea it has aoco,^llshed that, neither the evaluating ageaoy. 
the visiting team, nor the Institution's occupational education departnent 
has aay further Interest in the instm«ent(s) used for these purposes. 
Wat should result is Informtlon and analysis: the fon. is l»aterial. 
»e aim is to give the visiting team a poiat of departure for its work. 
The institution «ill in effect be saying to the visitors: "Here, as 
clearly and candidly as »e can describe and analyze ourselves, is where 
ye are in relation to Occupational education for the disadvantaged and the 
handicapped, and .here we Intend to be. Now study us, and give us your 
reaction. Bow accurately have ue appraised oir accomplishment? where 
are the programs and services inade,uat';. If you were in our place, 
what would you do differently?" 

Final Form 

When the self-study report is complete, a summary should be 
prepared, ten pages or less, and bound separately. This sunnnary should 
include the major points of the report as ItVlll be sent to the appro- 
prlate agencies or to the college admlnistratl^. 
^ Both the summary and the full report shoulke prefaced by a copy 
of the current (up-dated if necessary) annual dat^^summary. 
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Duplicate the report clearly but Inexpensively and fasten it in 
a simple lightweight cover. Make it portable— easy to mail and light 
to carry • 



Hailing Instructions 

At least one month before the visits — 

1* Send one copy of the full report and one copy of your 

current catalog to each member of the visiting committee. 

2. Send five copies of the full report, five copies of the 
catalogs and fifteen copies of the summary report to the 
evaluating agency. 

- It- 

Self-Study Guide for the Evaluation of Programs and Services for the 
Disadvantaged and the Handicapped Under VEA '68 

The Guide is a statement of principles concerning higher educa- . 
tion. It defines the evaluative framework employed by the accredita- 
tion commission for senior colleges and universities in its work with 
Institutions. It directs attention to those areas which are deemed 
important in the assessment of quality in colleges and universities 
and suggests some of the questions that should be asked about the 
several aspects of an institution's work. It is, as the name indi- 
cates, a guide— not a manual which sets forth the standards to be 
employed in assessing the quality of an- institution. 

The Guide is designed to assist (1) institutions of higher educa- 
tion in their continuing efforts to carry on self-evaluation of special 
programs; (2) consultants serving institutions; and (3) evaluators 
assessing the quality of institutions, programs and services to the 
disadvantaged and the h ndicapped occupational education students within 
the framework of the 1968 Vocational Education Amendments. 

It does not provide answers, but it does provide a basis for 
formulating judgments and drawing conclusions about institutional 
quality. It recognizes that there is no substitute for good judgment 
made by qualified persons. 

14 
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The organizing device for the Guide Is the following set of six 
basic questions: 

1. What is the educational task of the institution with regard to 
disadvantaged and handicapped occupational students? 

2. Are the necessary resources available for carrying out the task 
of the institution? 

3. Is the institution well organized for carrying out its educational 
task? 

4* Are the programs of instruction, supportive services, and research 
adequate in kind and quality to serve the purposes of the Insti- 
tution with regard to occupational education for the disadvantaged 
and the handicapped? 

5. Are the stated objectives being achieved? 

6. Is the institution Involved in a program of continuous self- 
renewal? 

^ - » 

1- What Is the Educational Task of the Institution with Regard to 
Disadvantaged and Handicapped Occupational Education Students? 

Institutions of higher education, and particularly community col- 
leges, serve a wide variety of purposes and an increasingly wider 
variety of students, -many of which are classified as disadvantaged, 
handicapped, or both. 

Within the occupational area some institutions limit their pro- 
grams and services for the disadvantaged and the handicapped to a single 
task or to a small number of closely delated tasks; others address 
themselves to a larger number of tasks. It is important, therefore, that 
each institution define its educational task with regard to the disadvan- 
taged and the handicapped so that it can clearly determine how it will 
allocate the resources available to iffor this purpose. 

Statements of purposes provide a guide for educational planning. 
They provide a frame of reference for decisions about disadvantaged 
and handicapped student admission and retention policies in regular 
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occupational education programs, the currlculusit and other educational 
experiences wade available to these disadvantaged and handicapped stu- 
dent8» the faculty, and the financing ^o£ the enterprise. In addition 
to the Institution's Instructional function, the stated purposes should 
Include references to research and service, where such activities are 
carried on by the Institution. 

An Institution should give consideration to Its role In the imme- 
diate geographical community. In the nation, and In the international 
community. It should, while responding to needs In a manner appropriate 
to its accepted educational responsibilities, resist pressures for hap- 
hazard and Inadequately planned growth, as well as pressures to offer 
conventional remedial programs as the only means of serving the disad- 
vantaged and the handicapped. It should develop priorities to guide 
It In responding to the many demands with which It Is faced. An Insti- 
tution has a responsibility to keep Its public Informed of its educa- 
tional tasks and Its efforts to accomplish them. 

The various segqieuts of the college community should understand, 
accept, and support the avowed purposes. This Implies more than mere 
acceptance at the verbal level; faculty members should seek to express 
the purposes through the things they do. It does not follow from this, 
however, that there should be no differences among faculty members as 
to what an Institution's purposes In serving the disadvantaged and the 
handicapped occupational education students should be. Indeed, such 
differences. If not serldusTy disruptive, lead to careful re-study and 
testing of basic premises. 

An Institution should have projected plans for the future in serv- 
ing the needs of its disadvantaged and handicapped occupational education 
students. During a period of rapid social change it should clearly 
define the basis upon which it will make decisions in such matters as 
increasing its offerings to these sectors of the student population, 
introducing new programs, or redesigning its approach toward assisting 
these students to succeed in regular occupational education programs. 
Plans for the future should be consistent with the basic orientation^"^ 
of the institution as expressed in its stated purposes. 
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Finally, an Institution should continually and systematically 
seek evidence of Its effectiveness In fulfilling Its educational 
responsibilities with regard to disadvantaged and handicapped occupa- 
tional education students. 

2» Are the Necessary Resources Available for Carrying Out the Task 
of the Institution? 

« 

Essential to the effectiveness of an educational Institution In 
carrying out Its task are Its faculty; Its library and other Instruc- 
tional facilities; Its financial resources; Its plant, equipment, and 
other physical facilities; and its planning and evaluative activities. 

Faculty Resources . The quality of an institution's offerings to 
the disadvantaged and handicapped occupational education students is 
determined in large part by its success in developing a faculty compe- 
tent to perform the educational tasks which the institution has set 
for itself. 

Faculty Qualifications . Though they are not equally relevant in 
all types of institutions, the following are among the data which are 
helpful in determining faculty qualifications: The percentage of 
occupational faculty directly involved in the planning and offering 
of services to disadvantaged and handicapped students; the commitment of 
the occupational education faculty to discover ways and means to assist 
disadvantaged and handicapped students succeed in regular, occupational 
programs; the extent to which persons are teaching in areas in which 
they have received training; the kinds of work experience the faculty 
has had in developing special competencies; the extent to which the 
institution has sought to create a faculty reflecting the broad spec- 
trum of society; the familiarity of the counselors with the institu- 
tion's occupational education programs; the extent of faculty attendance 
at and participation in meetings dealing with occupational instruction 
for the disadvantaged and the handicapped. The relative importance of 
the different kinds of data on faculty qualifications will vary ac- 
cording to the requirements of the individual occupational programs. 
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High standing on measures of education^ experience » and stated 
interest in assisting disadvantaged and handicapped students In occupa- 
tional areas does not, however, guarantee excellence in teaching, 
counseling, or the performance of other faculty duties with regard to 
these students. Equally important, though less easily measured, are 
such characteristics as the general tone of the Institution, the zest 
with which the faculty and the students pursue their work, and the 
interest shown by the faculty In the student and In his progress 
toward desired goals. Observation In classes and In other situations 
may provide significant reference for conclusions about the Intellec- 
tual climate of the institution. 

Faculty Effectiveness . An institution should make systematic 
efforts to evaluate faculty effectiveness as a whole not only in the 
classroom but In the performance of the whole range of duties which 
the faculty is expected to perform. A source o£ information which 
should not be overlooked in appraising the effectiveness of the faculty 
in discharging Its teaching and counseling functions Is the reaction 
of students. 

Faculty meetings should provide one of the Important opportuni- 
ties for the faculty to evaluate occupational education programs for 
disadvantaged and handicapped students. Faculty meetings should be 
characterized by a general "give-and-take," an honest exchange of 
views, a real concern about the ongoing work of the institution In 
serving the disadvantaged and the handicapped, and discussion of sig- 
nificant educational programs rather than matters of mere routine. 

Recognition of Good Teaching . An institution concerned about the 
quality of instruction for occupational education disadvantaged and 
handicapped students will make every effort to provide the atmosphere 
and conditions that make good teaching possible and the goal of supe- 
rior and innovative instruction attractive to the faculty member. An 
institution should recognize and reward superior teaching. 

Induction of New Faculty Members . An institution should follow 
a. systematic procedure for making new faculty members aware of the 
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general practices and procedures of the institution and for rendering 
assistance to them during the period when they are becoming oriented 
to the new situation* 

\ 

Faculty Recruitments Retention^ and Promotion * The procedures 
governing the recruitment, retention, promotion, and tenure of faculty 
neobers should be clearly stated in an official document and understood 
by all persons concerned. Practice should be consistent with the offi- 
cial statement. 

Many institutions employ part-time instructors, peer counselors, 
and teaching assistants. Such persons may make a significant contri- 
bution to the Instructional program if the Institution provides them 
with the necessary guidance and assistance and takes steps to make them 
an Integral part of the total Instructional effort. ' 

Opportunities for Professional Growth and Development . An insti- 
tution should systematically provide opportunities for faculty Inservlce 
growth and development with special emphasis on Innovative and creative 
ways of assisting the disadvantaged and the handicapped to succeed In 
regular occupational programs. Among the Incentives which may be af- 
forded are the following: provision for attendance and participation 
in professional meetings with payment of traveling expenses In whole 
or l^/part, reduction of teaching load for a period of time for study 
or research without reduction In salary, provision for sabbatical or^ 
other leaves of absence and encouragement of faculty members to take 
advantage of such opportunities. Specialists employed as consultants 
in the study of occupational education programs for the disadvantaged 
and the handicapped are often useful not only In the solution of edu- 
cational problems relating to this sector of the college community but 
also in the education of the faculty. 

Academic Freedom . Freedom of the college faculty member to pre- 
sent the truth as he sees It in his area of competence, both In the 
classroom and In the reports of his research activities, is essential 
to the accomplishment of the purposes of our society. 
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The president and the board of control of a college have an obli- 
gation to society to protect the faculty member against any attempt 
to abridge his freedom to teach > to inquire > and to publish the re- 
sults of his research. They are obligated to defend the faculty member 
against pressures which would unduly restrict him in his teaching and 
other professional activities. 

The faculty member also has responsibilities in the matter of 
academic freedom. He must be careful not to use the privileged posi- 
tion he occupies in discussion of subjects other than those in which 
he possesses special competence as a scholar. For the protection of 
his profession and his Institution he should strive at all times to be 
accurate and to exercise appropriate restraint in his public utter- 
ances. Further^ he should recognize that there are limitations on his, 
freedom of expression and action which are dictated by the canons of 
good taste. 

Faculty S ervice Loads . Faculty service load may be calculated in 
a variety of ways. Two commonly employed measures are the credit hour 
and the student credit hour or their equivalent. However > load measure- 
ment in these terms provides only a partial picture of the load situa- 
tion. Also to be taken into account are such components as research 
activity^ class preparation time^ faculty committee work, administra- 
tive responsibilities, student counseling, and comunity services.- 
The distribution of time among the several components of load may be 
expected to vary in some Instances among faculty members. Faculty 

overload is a threat to institutional quality. 

/ 

Office Facilities. S ecretarial Service, and Technical Assistance . 
Faculty office space providing privacy for the counseling of students, 
and for the analysis of specific individual deficiencies of disadvan- 
taged and handicapped occupational education students and the design of 
remedies or curriculum modification to offset these specific defi- 
ciencies is contributory to faculty morale and should be provided for 
each faculty member. Good working conditions are aids to good per- 
formance. 
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To penlt the faculty aenber to make the beat profeaaional uae 
pf his timet provision should be aade for aecretarial and technical 
help in instructional » research^ and other faculty activities. 

Pinancigl Resources 

Income and Expenditures \ 

It is not possible to set an acceptable level of income and ex- 
penditure for connunlty colleges in serving occupational education dis- 
advantaged and handicapped students in general* Rather the financial 
structure of each Institution must be evaluated in teras of the experi-* 
ence and the adequacy with which the f inaic^ces aade available to each 
institution under the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 for these 
purposes are applied to support the institution's stated objectives in 
tbis area of educational activities. 

There should be evidence that the institution is indeed using 
these funds as efficiently as possible to provide special instruction 
and other services which are called for on-the basis of ^yy analysis 
of the needs of - individual disadvantaged and handicapped iv^udents. 

When comparable data are available it may be helpful to make com- 
parisons with similar institutions on such matters -as educational 
expenditure per student and stable income per student* Though conclu- 
sions as to quality cannot properly be drawn from an institution's 
relative standing on these items» such information does provide a 
useful point of departure for considering the adequacy of the funds 
available and the effectiveness with which they are being used. 

A study of the history of the institution's use of the ''set aside" 
funds may be helpful in revealing the extent of the institution's com- 
mltaent to provide assistance to disadvantaged and handicapped students 
In the area of occupational training « Insights into resource allocations 
may be gained by studying the process of preparing the budget* 

There is no one pattern of expenditures which may be considered 
best» but an analysis of the ways in which an institution expends its 
funds has meaning when related to the institution's stated purposes* 
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0^ — V.^^ rinnclal AccountlnR 

, Institutions srst of course » required to report their expenditures 

on the claia foras which ure submitted to the state for reimbursement* 
Bonevert the information contained therein is of such statistical 
nature that it might not be rellective of actual college policies and 
practices* Therefore it would behoove the steering coomittee as well 
as the evaluation team to make their own reconciliation between expend** 
Itures as reflected on the claim forms and their own observations* 

Plant and Eauiwient Reacurces 

The physical plant > including buildlngSt grounds* and equipment ^ 
should be judged in terms of the requirements cf the occupational 
educational program* The physical facilities shordd be designed to 
accommodate the task which the institution is attempting to carry out 
and should be well maintained and in good repair* Such resources as 
research Institutes* computers* special laboratories* and access to 
some museums and theatres-^if they contribute to the attainment of the 
institution's occupational education purposes for the disadvantaged 
and the handicapped-^should b^ Included in the evaludtion* 

Equipment and Space Utilisation ♦ Institutions differ in the 
manner and extent of equipment and plant utilization* The important 
consideration is that available resources be used as efficiently as 
possible in the light of the institution's educational task and the 
clientele it is serving* Institutions are urged to make studies of 
equipment and space utilization from time to time* Costly building 
programs are sometimes undertaken when a better use of existing facil- 
ities would satisfy space needs* 

Library Resources and 
Other Instructional Facilities 

The library should provide the facilities needed to support the 
occupational education program for the disadvantaged and the handicapped 
and there should be evidence that such facilities are used* In addition 
to books and periodicals* the modem college library frequently 
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assumes responsibility for audio-^-visual materials » music and art col** 
lections 9 recordings 9 and displays. It may also have listening rooms 
and browsing rooms to complement the reading rooms and stacks. All . 
these materials and services should be evaluated in terms of the con*- 
tributions they make to the occupational education programs for the 
disadvantaged and the handicapped at the college. 

Books and Periodicals . More Important than the number of books , 
periodicals, and reference works Is the extent to vfaicb the collection 
accurately- reflects the needs of ^the institution in serving occupational 
education disadvantaged and handicapped students as defined by Its 
task. The growth In various departments should be reflected in the 
distribution of holdings and acquisitions. The collection should be 
regularly culled and out-of-date materials removed. 

In evaluating the collection, attention should be given to the 
distribution of holdings among the occupational areas and to the needs 
of individual courses. I 

Usage . Statistics on both student and faculty use of the library 
resources are helpful In forming an impression of the climate of an 
institution.' 

Open stacks encourage student use. The library should be open 
enough hours during the day to make the resources readily available 
to students and faculty. Loan policies should contribute to the opti- 
mal use of the collection. The physical aspects of the library and 
its internal organization should be such as to make the library a place 
conducive to study with convenient access to the collection. Adequate 
seating space, including study carrels, should be provided. 

Staff . The librarians should be regarded as professional persons 
who play an important part in the overall educational program, as well 
as in occupational education training for the disadvantaged and the 
handicapped. Faculty members should be encouraged by the librarians 
to help in book selection and their counsel should generally be fol- 
lowed. The librarians should keep faculty members informed of recent 
acquisitions. 
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Relation to Other Libraries . It la often possible to supplement 
an institution's library resources through the use of other libraries 
in the area. Obviously such resources are useful in the education of 
the students only if they are readily available and actually used by 
the students. 

3. ^ Is the Institution Well--Organized for Carrying Out Its Educaticti al 

Task? " : : — 

The purpose of the administration is to facilitate the achieve- 
ment of the purposes of the institution. It is not to be expected 
that all institutions will have the same administrative organization — 
the same pattern of offices and lines of responsibility; rather » 
each college should have a plan of organization and procelure that 
works veil In its particular situation. 

While sharing sosne coomon organizational characteristics^ the 
college differs from most other types of organization. The faculty 
of the institution are instructional officers responsible for 
decision-making activities in the area of academic policy. 

In view of these unusual characteristics » it is of particular 
importance that the institution of higher education make every effort 
to promote a spirit of cooperation in lAlch all the forces within 
the institution unite in the acccnnplishment of a common educational 
purpose. Policies and procedures should reflect the mutual support 
of the faculty and administrative officers for the Institution's 
educational programs and activities. 

Administration . The number of persons involved in the adminis- 
tration of occupational education for the disadvantaged and the 
handicapped will of course depend upon the size of the institution^ 
the number of disadvantaged and handicapped students being served 
in its occupational programs, and other characteristics of the insti- 
tution. The main administrative areas to be considered are occupa- 
tional instruction, student personnel and services, financial 
administration, and administration of special activities such as 
financial aid, placement, work-study, tutorial, and other activities 
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vhlch affect the enrollaient and retention of disadvantaged and 
handicapped students In regular occupational programs. The responsi- 
bUlties In each of these areas should be delegated Jo qualified 
individuals who are familiar with the funding sources and their 
constraints, with due regard for the role'of the faculty in policy 
determination. An Institution must be ever alert to the need for 
coordination of administrative functions and for good comiunication 
throughout the organization. 

Student Organization . The nature and extent of student partici- 
pation to the making of decisions vary among institutions. Whatever 
the situation, it is of major importance that continuing systematic 
provision be made for the expression of F-C^Unt opinion regarding 
institutional policies, and that setious consideration be given to 
student opinion when decisions are made. 

4. Are the Proprdids of Instruction. Supportive Services, and 
Research Ai^^a uate In Kind and Quality to S erve the Purposes 
'STthTlnstitution with Regard to Occup ational Education for 
the Disadvantaged and the Handicapped? 

The Curriculum. The curriculum of a college, in serving the 
needs of disadvantaged and handicapped occupational education students. 
Is here deftoed as the total range of educational experiences avail- 
able to or required of occupational education students. The objectives 
of the curriculum should be stated in terms of effects on the learner. 

The selection of - curriculum materials should be made with due 
regard for the purposes of occupational education in general; the 
numbers of disadvantaged and handicapped students to be served and 
their needs and abilities; and the costs of providing thn instruc- 
tion in terms of faculty, tutorial services, library, laboratory, 
acd other instructional facilities. 

To prevent the undesirable and ineffective lumping of disad- 
vantaged and/or handicapped students in traditional remedial courses, 
it is important that there be adequate analysis of an individual stu- 
dent's deficiencies in relation to his occupational choice and the 
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subject matter content of the corresponding occupational course » ade*- 
quate control of courses or curricula designed to meet t^ese specific 
deficiencies t means for dropping outdated remedial courses and other 
methods of teaching the disadvantaged and the handicapped which can 
no longer be Justified^ and frequent and systematic review of course 
offerltigs* 

Each Institution will be expected to show that it provides a 
means for disadvantaged and handicapped students to become acquainted 
with the major areas of knowledge or skills needed to succeed in 
regular occupational education programs. The instructional programs 
should enable the students to become acquainted with basic ideas and 
join proficiently in dealing with modes of thought Involved in each 
occupational ^rea* An institution should be prepared to give the 
reasons in support of its particular plans for disadvantaged and 
handicapned occupational education students « 

Research ^. The institution should describe its research programs 
in serving disadvantaged and handicapped occupational education stu- 
dents — Its policies^ practices^ and the impact on the Institutions 
and the agencies sponsoring the projects. 

Program Planning and Quality of Services # Visitation committees 
will seek evidence of the extent to which institutions under review, 
have engaged in critical evaluations of the success of disadvantaged 
and handicapped students in existing occupational education programs o: 
are developing proposed programs and services in the context of 
alternatives* 

Experimentation and innovation are essential to the improvement 
of any educational program* Individuality » imagination^ and innova- 
tion in program planning for occupational education and services to 
disadvantaged and handicapped occupational education students should 
be encouraged* A college must of course assume responsibility for the 
quality of all its programs, regular and experimental. 
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5. Are the Stated Ofajectlves Beln£ Achieved? 

Through the development of Instruments and procedures which 
measure the disadvantaged and handicapped students' progress toward 
attaining their occupational objectives^ a college may determine 
Its effectiveness In achieving Its stated program objectives. What 
change and development can be attributed to tl 3 Individualized and/or 
modified Instructional program and the general Institutional environ- 
ment? 

Student Achievements . Realistic expectations regarding the 
achievement of occupational disadvantaged and handicapped students 
must take into account the kinds and level of ability of the students 
admitted to the regular occupational programs. The attitudes of the 
faculty toward these students^ i.e.» their acceptance of them as 
individuals with corresponding individual abilities and levels of 
ambition^ the expectations of the faculty regarding student perform- 
ance» and the appropriateness of individualized tutorial input will 
also heavily Influence the success that these students can attain in 
the occupational programs. 

Results of standardized tests may be useful measures of student 
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achievement^ but because of differences among institutions in pur-* 
poses and clientele » comparisons with other institutions on the re- 
sults of such tests must be made with caution. The more important 
measure of institutional accomplishment is the progress made by its / 
students toward desired goals rather than the absolute level of 
student achievement. 

Data on number and performance of disadvantaged and handicapped 
occupational education students who complete their training and are 
placed in the occupational or related areas in which they were 
trained^ is perhaps the best measure of student and institutional 
achievement. Follow-up studies of disadvantaged and handicapped 
alumni» including those who continue to four-year institutions » may 
provide useful data for evaluative purposes. 
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In the final analysis » the basic concern of an educational 
Institution is to move the student as far as possible toward per- 
ceived goals, due. account being taken of the level of his accomplish- 
ment at time of entrance and his apparent potential for growth. 
Important to the attainment of this end is the congruence among the 
policies governing the various aspects of the institution's work — 
student admissions and retention, the programs of instruction, the 
student services, etc., and internal consistency in the interpreta- 
tion of policies as demonstrated in the processes and practices 
through which the institution's work is carried on. 

Impact of Exitra-Class Activities . Important among the college 
experiences with significant educational value is a well planned and 
well executed program of extra-class activities broad enough to 
encompass a wide range of student Interests. 

As in other areas of institutional activity, the extra-class 
program is evaluated in terms of the nature of the institution and it's 
purposes. . > 

It is inevitable that some student activities have public rela- 
tions value to the institution. Where such is the case the institu- 
tion must constantly be alert to the danger of exploiting students 
and of interfering unduly with the academic program. It is imperative 
that an institution always judge its extra-class activities first in 
terms of their educational value and only secondarily for their 
public relations value. 

Counseling . A good counseling program — academic, occupational 
and personal — is an important means for assisting students to attain 
goals commensurate with their aptitudes and abilities. 

Placement and Financial Assistance . An institution may also 
assist disadvantaged and handicapped occupational education students 
in need of financial assistance to secure scholarships and loans. 

An institution may also assist its graduates in securing appro- 
priate employment. To this end it maintains continuing contact with 
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prospective employers In those occupational areas for which it offers 
preparation. 

Impact on the Larger Community . Impacts on the community will 
vary according to the size and mission of the institution. The 
institution should attempt. to assess its cultural and economic 
impact on the community and its influence among other colleges and 
universities. 

6. Is the Institution Involved in a Continuous Program of 
Self-Renewal? 

Through constant self-appraisal of objectives and programs, the 
institution should be able to adjust itself to changing social con — 
ditions and needs of its constituency. The effects of such self- 
analysis should be observable within the institution in improved 
planning, the development of new programs, and that optimal environ- 
ment necessary to keep faculty and students in a state of self- 
renewal. 

Although aspects of this final question may have beer mentioned 
in other parts of the Guide , the institution may conclude its report 
with a summary of progress and plans in this essential area. 
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Instructions for the Chairman and Vice Chairman. 

When the chairman Is named, he will be Invited to join the 
representatives from the Division of Occupational Instruction in 
the Chancellor's Office or other appropriate evaluating agency In a 
preliminary discussion with the designated liaison officer from the 
Institution to be visited. In some Instances he may also be invited 
to make an appralsal-of-readlness visit. When a roster of his com- 
mittee is ready, this will be sent to him. At this time the chairman 
should write to the designated liaison officer of the institution 
being visited to: 

a. confirm the date of the visit 

b. ask for recommendations for hotel or motel acc oimo da** 
tions for the visiting committee 

c. request special arrangements for campus parking, if 
needed 

d. reserve a meeting room for the exclusive use of the 
committee. This room should be provided with class 
schedules, staff directories, and the usual writing 
materials. Typewriters or secretarial help may be 
needed when the committee members are preparing the 
report. 

If it is a joint visit with a specialized accrediting agency, 
the two chairmen should be in touch with each other on^the^ division 
of responsibilities during the visit and on arrangements for general 
meetings, including the chairmanship of these meetings. Representa- 
tives of specialized agencies will usually wish to carry on their 
surveys independently, but it is appropriate for them to attend any 
general meetings scheduled for the beginning and end of the visit. 

When a representative of a specialized agency is invited by the 
agency responsible for initiating the evaluation, he should join the 
committee as a working member. At general meetings with officers of 
the institution, the chair is taken by one of the visitors, usually 
the chairman of the evaluation committee. The president of the 
institution arranges a suitable place and invites appropriate staff 
members to attend. 
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A8 early, as possible, the chairman should write to members of 
his committee, confirming the date of the visit. Informing them of 
the hotel or motel recommended by the institution, and requesting 
them to make their own reservations. They should request commercial 
rates. Committee members arrange their own transportation. Those 
representing the evaluating agency receive expense vouchers and will 
be reimbursed after the conclusion of the visit. Those representing 
other agencies may be reimbursed In other ways. 

About a month before the visit the chairman and the members of 
his committee will receive materials prepared by the Institution 
and the chairman will receive a copy of the report of the previous 
evaluation committee. Each committee member should review all the 
materials received. 

At this time the chairman may want to give special assignments 
to the committee members and prepare a time schedule for the visit 
in consultation with the president of the institution or the dean of 
occupational education. The time schedule should Include: 

a. The time and place of an orientation meeting of the visiting 
committee, or committees, usually held the evening before 
the formal visit at the hotel where the members are stay- 
ing. About two hours should be allowed for clarifying 
assignments, reviewing procedures, and discussing ques- 
tions arising from the institution's report and accompanying 
materials. If it is a joint visit, the two chairmen may 
wish to meet with their committees separately, but should 
consult each other about these arrangements. 

b. A general meeting of the institution the first morning of 
the visit with the president or the dean of occupational 
education and members of his staff to develop the general 
plans for the visit, set times and places for committee 
members to meet with appropriate officers of the institu- 
tion, and complete arrangements for luncheons and 
transportation, if needed. 
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c. Luncheon arrangements as a committee^ or with staff members 
as necessary. An Institution may choose to prove compli- 
mentary meals for the evaluation committee to bring members 
Into contact with boards staffs or faculty members or to 
facilitate the committee's own discussions. The institu- 
tion should avoid planning any social activities or enter- 
taitunent which would infringe on the time of the committee. 

d. Meetings as a committee to consider findings > agree on 
recommendations > and make a rough draft of the report. 

e. A final meeting with the president or the dean of occupa- 
tional education and appropriate staff members. 

At the orientation meeting the chairman should: 

a. Remind committee members^ especially inexperienced ones^ of 
their responsibility to evaluate the institution in light 
of its objectives wltliln the standards established by the 
evaluating agency ^ rather than in terms of personal educa- 
tional philosophy. 

b. Review the Institution's self-study report ^nd discuss 
areas needing special attention. 

c. Review the report of the previous visit 

d. Review the committee member's assignments > explain how the 
report is to be prepared and how each member will share re- 
sponsibility of all findings. Explain that committee members 
may visit classes » Inspect laboratories^ and talk with 
faculty members and students while avoiding interruption 

of the institutional program. 

e. Review Instructions regarding the nature of the written 
report » the importance of not revealing any discussion 
concerning recommendations > and the importance of the 
member's role as consultant rather than critic. The bene- 
fit to the institution of its self-evaluation and of the 
actual visit can be enhanced by the way in which the visit 
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is conducted and by the quality of the evalixatlon report 
^ vhlch ultimately goes to the institution. 

f • Indicate when his section of the report is expected from 
each of the committee members^ and when the findings will 
be reviewed and recommendations made on the basis of the 
evaluation. Normally report drafts should be submitted by 
committee members before they depart. 

g* Outline the schedule as fully as possible so that each com-* 
mlttee member will know where he is expected to be at a 
given time during the visit. / 

• Meeting with the administration 

• Interviews with faculty and students 

• Conference sessions of the committee 

• Final session with administrators 

• Periods for writing drafts of the report 

• Hospitality events 

• Transportation to off^-campus facilities 

h. Urge each committee member to remain for the entire visit. 

1. Make sure committee members have expense vouchers and ex** 
plain payment policies. 

During the visit the chairman should: 

a. Interview the president and other administrative officers 
on major issues affecting the standards of the occupational 
education offerings at the institution for disadvantaged 
and handicapped students. 

b. Check with individual committee members regarding their 
progress and problems. 

c. Hold meetings of the committee to discuss findings and 
reach agreement on them. The final meeting should bring 
agreement on the recommendations for changes » if any. 
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Since the written report on the visit Is a report of the 
vhole committee and not a combination of separate reports 
by specialists » these meetings are important* 

At the conclusion of the visit, the chairman and committee members 
should meet with the executive head of the institution and/or the dean 
of occupational education and s.elected members of his staff to report 
that the visit is completed and to express thanks for courtesies ex- 
tended and, more importantly, to discuss major areas of concern and 
secure more facts and explanations. In this conference the chairman 
should be careful not to reveal the recommendations of his committee, 
although th'e questions raised may show the; areas in which the committee 
thinks Improvement is needed* He should make it clear that the com- 
mittee makes no decisions, but reports its findings to the agency 
originating the study* 

Submission of the Evaluation Report- ^ 

a. When the chairman has finished the teport, he should send a 
draft of it to the representative of the evaluating agency 
and to each committee member for approval or substantive 
changes. 

b. After committee approval, the chairman should send the re- 
vised draff, to the president of the institution or the dean 
of occupational education with an invitation to respond in 
terms of fact or interpretation of fact. The final recom- 
mendations should not be included in the copy sent to the 
president. It should be made on a separate title page. 
The actual mandation of recommended changes is the business 
of the evaluating agency, not the committee. 

c. As soon as the committee, the representative of the evaluat- 
ing agency, and the institution respond (within a reasonable 
deadline date), the chairman should send the manuscript to 
the evaluating agency for duplication. 
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Sabtcqueat Dutlet of the Chairman 



a. When the report is considered by the evaluating agency, 
the institution may send a representative to the agency 
meeting to discuss the evaluation. The connittee chaimati 
may be asked to be present. If so, he will present a brief 
summary of the connittee report, clarify moot questions, or 
make such other explanations as may be appropriate. 

b. If the evaluating agency feels that substantive changes 
should be made in the connit tee's recommendations and the 
chairman is unable to be present, he will be contacted by 
telephone and the proposed changes discussed with him. If 
he is not likely to be available for such consultation, he 
should designate a member of his committee to represent his 
views on the matter. 

Some General Observations About the Good Chairman 

a. The chairman is an agent and a representative of the eval- 
uating agency. Both the image of the evaluation proceedings 
and the value of the process to the institution are in his 
hands. 

b. The personality and working habits of the chairman will set 
the tone of the evaluation visit. Each experience is dif- 
ferent, and it is understood that a chairman should feel 
free to conduct the visit in his own style. Some chairmen- 
prefer a tightly structured, formal type of visit; others 
are informal. Some chairmen may be formal in one type of 
institution and informal in another. 

c. Experienced committee members learn very quickly to pick up 
the "feeling" of an institution—its mood, tone, morale, 
community flavor, or indefinable character. These intan- 
gibles frequently weigh heavily In making judgments about 
the present status and future destiny of institutional 
programs, and a good chairman can usually rely on these 
Impressions in preparing his report.. 
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i. The good chalrwin will avoid any postlblllty of future 
ettbtrraesement through easily mlsunderatood personal con-» 
nectlons with the institution visited « For instance » he 
should avoid immediately becoming a paid consultant for an 
institution he has just visited* (For team members this is 
not so Important t nor is it taboo for the chairman after a 
reasonable period of time.) 

e. The good chairman will help to induct new people into the 
evaluation process. Inexperienced cosnittee members learn 
about evaluation by watching him and heeding his guidance 
and advice. 

f • The good chairman will slant his report to the audience that 
needs It most. Some reports are written primarily for the 
faculty » others are written for the trustees. All reports 
must aim toward helping the institution. better serve its 
students; consequently* a good chairman always keeps in mind 
the welfare of the student throughout the visit and in the 
report. 

Appointment of a Vice Chairman 

To assist the chairman and to be available in case of an emcrgencyt 
an experienced evaluator from an institution other than the one being 
visited will be designated by the agency representative as vice chair- 
man of the committer. He may be asked to help in — 

a. compiling the* report draft 

b. working with other evaltiating groups on campus 

c. managing the logistics of the visit. 



Instructions for Cownlttee Members 



Each committee member should remember that: 



1. Ke is a guest on the campus of the host institution. He has 
been invited to discuss the result of the institution's self -study 
and to offer comments and counsel to the iiistltution (which it is 
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free to Ignore if it chooses) » and he should come to the visit pre- 
pared « He should analyze carefully the self-study document, the 
catalog, and any other materials he has received and he should be 
prepared to discuss them with the team chairman, his fellov team 
members, and the staff members and students at the institution* He 
must not offend his hosts (who have spent a considerable time in prep- 
aration for his visit) by arriving unprepared, asking uninformed ques- 
tions, or by leaving early. He should withdraw from the *eam if he 
is unable to stay for tlie full visit, 

2. The institution is being evaluated in terms of its purposes 
and objectives and not the purposes and objectives of the institution 
from ^ich the evaluator has come. 

3* As many persons in the institution as possible should be in- 
terviewed (this is important when institutions are undergoing their 
first comprehensive evaluation of occupational offerings to disadvan- 
taged and handicapped students since faculties are apt to be relatively 
small) « 

4« Officers of student government and students selected at random 
should be interviewed. 

5* Every exhibit prepared by the institution should be examined 
by at least one member of the team. 

6. Minutes of the board and its committees, of occupational edu-* 
cation advisory committees, local advisory committees and of the 
faculty jrganization and its committees, financial reports, and all 
other pertinent doctoients should be read with care. 

?• Time should be taken to cross check and recheck any and all 
statements that appear to come from disgruntled informants, especially 
if they represent the disadvantaged and/or handicapped sectors of the 
community. 

8. Weaknesses in a particular area should be thoroughly dis- 
cussed with the person or persons connected with that weak operation. 
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9r An attempt should be made to assess "^Ke vitality, the enthu- 
siasm, the dedication, and the spirit of the place. 

10. Above all else, there should be an attempt to evaltiate the 
actual educational process—what Is happening to the students In the 
classroom and laboratory and whether this is not only effective but 
also In line with the Institution's purposes and objectives. 

The above items in no way represent a complete list of the activl 
ties of the evaluating team as it makes its assessment of the institu- 
tional quality. A careful evaluation takes time. But the time is 
well spent if the team produces statements of strengths, weaknesses, 
recommendations, and suggestions based on facts that have been veri- 
fied by checking, cross checking, and rechecklng. 

In a somewhat lighter vein, there follows "A Decalogue for the 
Accreditation Team" by Dr. Hector H. Lee of Sonoma State College, who 
has had wide experience in institutional accrediting as cvaluator, 
consultant, and as a Western Accreditation Conmission member. 
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* A DECALOGUE FOR THE ACCREDITATION TEAM 



1 Don't snitch. A committee member often learns private matters about 
* institution "that an outsider-has no business knowing; he is privy to 

"cllssuieS" information. Don't "tell tales" or talk about the weak- 
, nesses of an institution after a visit. 

2. n»n't steal apples . A committee member often discovers promising per- 
sonnel that he wou ld like to recruit for his own institution.^ Don t 
take advantage of the opportunity afforded by your position on the team 
to lure good teachers away from the institution you are visiting. 

^ Don't be on the take . A committee member is often tempted "/"ept 

Wll favors, servic es, or gifts from the in«'^^"^^°\^^^^'Vtwl*of 
Don't accept or even suggest that you would like to have, a sample of 
the wares of an institution-a book it published, a product produced, 
or a service performed by the institution visited. 

4 Don't b e a candidate . A committee member miglit see an opportunity to 
• * suggest himself for a consultantship, a temporary job, or a Permanent 

position with the institution he is visiting. Don't apply or suggest 
your availability until after your report has been filed. 

5 Don't be a nit-picker . A committee member often sees small problems 
that can be solved by attention to minor details.. Don't use the ac- 
creditauion report, which should deal with major or serious policy- 
level matters, as the means of effecting minor reforms. 

6 Don't p iame with a big gun . A committee member often finds 
^' t^^t a small, weak, or marginal insti tution is completely at his mercy. 

Don't be sadistic or use the power of accreditation to deal with or 
injure an institution that may need help more than punishment. 

7 iv.» 't: be a bleeding heart . * A committee member with "do-good'' impulses 
may be blinded by good intentions and try to play the Savior 
for an institution that may not deserve to be saved. Don t compound 
weakness by sentimental generosity in the hope that a sphools prob- 
lems will go away if ignored or treated with unwarranted optimism. 

8 Don't push dope . A coimaittee member often sees an opportunity to 

* recommend his ow n personal theories, philosophies, or techniques as 
the solution to an institution's problems. Don't force an institution 
to adopt measures that are likely to be altered or reversed by a sub- 
sequent committee. 

9 Don't sho ot poison darts . A committee member may- be tempted to "tip 

* off" the administration to suspected treachery or to warn one faction 
on a campus of hidden enemies. Don't poison the minds of the stall: 
or reveal suspicions to the administration; there are more wholesome 
ways to alert an administration to hidden tensions. 

10 Don't wo rship sacred cows . A committee member in awe of a large and 

* powerful institution may be reluctant to criticize an obvious problem 
in some department. Don't overlook weakness because the institution 
has a great reputation. 

* Courtesy of. Hector Lee, Sonoma State College. 
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Preparing the Evaluation Raport 

Each committee member, preferably before he leaves the campus, 
should submit his written report to the chairman. As soon as possible 
after the visit the chairman writes the report. He is responsible 
for writing the introduction and conclusion and he should edit the 
entire report, rewriting the material submitted by any or all of the 
committee to Improve the tone, style, clarity, and unity of the 
document. 

The report is not usually a lengthy statement. There is ordi- 
narily no need to recount in detail the historical development of the 
institution's programs and services for the disadvantaged and handi- 
capped occupational education students; to describe all aspects of the 
Institution's operations in this regard minutely, particularly those 
that are functioning normally and in conventional ways; to include 
lengthy descriptions of all curricula offered; to include require- 
ments for certificates or degrees. Such matters are dealt with, if 
at all, in summary fashion. Rather, the report describes the insti- 
tution in a manner which d f f erentiates it clearly from similar 
institutions. It is concerned largely with unusual characteristics 
of the institution, with unique programs of Instruction for disad- 
vantaged and handicapped occupational education students, unusual 
facilities, especially effective forms of organization and instruc- 
tion, and the like. Also, the report sets forth, the limitations and 
difficulties which the institution is experiencing and the plan and 
potential it has for overcoming them. 

Evaluating agencies emphasize that the time of the members of 
the examining team and that of the institution is wasted and the 
function of the evaluation visit defeated if the team glosses over 
or ignores problems. They believe that a report which indulges in 
bland, innocuous observations and which is really of no constructive 
help to the institution serves no useful purposes. Therefore, the 
report is intended to be frank and constructive. 
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Each member's contribution to the report should include: 
a. strengths, including progress made since the previous 
visit 

weaknesses or criticisms 

c. observations and suggestions for Improvement. 

It should be shared with other members so that the final report 
reflects the findings of the whole committee. 

The following reminders will assist in the preparation of the 
rough draft: 

a. Evaluate the institution in the light of its own stated 
objectives. There is no one way to develop effective 
programs to serve disadvaJntaged and handicapped students 

in the area of occupational education. The wide variations 
in the capabilities, interests, needs, and circumstances 
of students require corresponding variations in the col- 
leges and any other institutions serving them. 

b. Make favorable comments when praise is due, without 
assuming it necessary to find a point of weakness to 
counter balance each item of praise, or vice versa. 

c. Remember that the purpose of the report is both to justify 
the recommendations for changes' and to provide a fair 

and useful estimate of the effectiveness of the institu- 
tion. 

The committee should understand that its recommendation may be 
revised by the evaluating agency, which makes the final decision, 
although the agency will not ordinarily change it without receiving 
additional information or informing the chairman of the evaluating 
committee. 

As the chairman edits the report, he should try to avoid: 

a. The scissors-and-paste kind of editing which produces 
an uneven report and may include contradictions, 
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distorted emphases, and personal prejudices of comnlttee 
members. 

References to Individuals by name. 

Lavish praise or bitter criticism. Strong language may 
be used If needed, but not as satire or condemnation. 

Special Interests or educational theories by committee 
members. 

A complete reversal of recommendations made by the pre- 
vious committee. Sometimes a committee feels that a 
previous committee's recoimnendatlon was unwise or 
Inappropriate, but If an institution has attempted to 
comply with that recommendation It would be unfair to 
the Institution and a discredit to the evaluation process 
If a reversal Is too abruptly advised. In such cases a 
diplomatic way must be found to steer the Institution 
toward the better course without creating confusion. ' 

Specific suggestlpns to remedy problems of Internal orga- 
nization. A brief statement of the problem Is usually 
sufficient, leaving the specific remedy to be worked out 
by the Institution. 

Phrases such as "It appears that," "It seems that," and 
"It may well be that," which usually indicate insufficient 
information,' 
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Innovation 

(Adopted April 28, 1970 by FFACHE,) 

The Federation of Regional Accrediting Comnisslons of Higher 
Education welcomes perceptive and Imaginative experimentation which 
alms at Intensifying the effectiveness of higher education. The 
Federation supports no particular theories or styles of education or 
organization. Neither does it prescribe specific rules or formulas. 
It Is cognizant that special requirements may pertain to some Insti- 
tutions, but these should not be permitted to inhibit new approaches 
and emphases In their educational programs. The Federation Insists 
Only that new departures or adaptations be consistent with an Insti- 
tution's purposes and objectives as originally established or as 
modified to accommodate new conditions. 

Institutional" Integrity 

(Adopted October, 1966 by FRACHE.) 

By academic tradition and by philosophical principle an Instltu- 
tlon of higher learning Is committed to the pursuit of truth and to 
its communication to others. 

To carry out this essential commitment calls for Institutional 
integrity In the way a college or university manages its affairs — 
specifies Its goals, selects and retains its faculty, admits students, 
establishes curricula, determines programs of research,, fixes Its 
fields of service. 

The maintenance and exercise of such institutional Integrity 
postulates and requires appropriate autonomy and freedom. 

Put positively this is the freedom to examine data, to question 
assumptions, to be guided by evidence, to teach what one knows — to be 
a learner and a scholar. Put negatively this Is a freedom from 
unwarranted harrassment which hinders or prevents a college or uni- 
versity from getting on with its essential work. ^ 

A college or university must be managed well and remain solvent, 
but it Is not a business or an Industry. It must be concerned with 
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the needs of Its coomunlcy and state and country, but an institution 
of higher learaing is not a political party or a social service. It 
must be morally responsible, but even when church related t it is not 
a i;eligion or a church. 

A college or university is an institution of higher learning. 
Those within it have as a first concern evidence and truth rather 
than particular judgments of institutional benefactors, concerns of 
churchmen, public opinion, social pressure, or political prosciption. 

Relating to this general concern and corresponding to intellec- 
tual and academic freedom are correlative responsibilities. On the 
part of trustees and administrators there is the obligation to protect 
faculty and students from inappropriate pressures or destructive 
harrassments. 

On the part of the faculty there is the obligation to distinguish 
personal conviction from proven conclusions and to present relevant 
data fairly to students because this same freedom asserts their rights 
to know the facts. 

On the part of students there is the obligation to sift and to 
question, to be actively involved in the life' of the institution but. 
involved as learners at appropriate levels. The determination and 
exercise of proper responsibilities will be related to the students* 
status as undergraduate, professional, or graduate students. 

Intellectual freedom does not rule out commitment; rather it 
makes it possible and personal • Freedom does not require neutrality 
on the part of the individual or the educational institution — certainly 
not toward the task of inquiry and learning or toward the value systems 
which may guide them as persons or as schools. 

Hence Institutions may hold to a particular political, social, 
or religious philosophy as may individual faculty members or students. 
But to be true to what they profess academically, individuals. and 
institutions must remain intellectually free and allow others the 
same freedom to pursue truth and to distinguish the pursuit of it 
from a comoiltment to it. 
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All concerned with the good of colleges and universities will 
seek for ways to support their institutional integrity and the 
exercise of their appropriate autonomy and freedom. In particular » 
the Federation and the regional conDiissions» which have a particular 
responsibility to look at an in.*ititution in its totality^ will always 
give serious attention to this aspect and quality of institutional * 
life so necessary for its well-being and vitality. 
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Role of the District Staff 



During the Self-Study 

As an integral part of the campus self-analysis, occupational 
" district staff should attempt to evaluate its role in accomplishing 
district objectives with regard to disadvantaged and handicapped 
students and those of the campus under review. The material developed 
by the occupational district staff should be incorporated as a separate 
section of the campus report. The district report should be prepared 
in two parts: The general description and evaluation which applies 
to all campuses within the district with regard to occupational educa- 
tion for disadvantaged and handicapped students; and second, that 
which pertains specifically to the campus under review. The general 
district data should be updated as needed. To accomplish this task, 
the following guidelines are offered: 

1. What is the task of the district for disadvantaged and 
handicapped students in occupational education, and of 

the institution being evaluated? '^j 

2. Are the resources available for carrying out this task 
(faculty, special funding, facilities and equipment, etc.) J'] 
being utilized in the most effective manner? 

3. Define the administrative structure of the district and 
its reJ&tionship to occupational education campus programs 
for the disadvantaged and handicapped students. 

During the On-Campus Visit 

1. Members of the evaluating committee may want to meet the 
district occupational director and members of his staff. 
If more than one campus is being evaluated in a given 
year, this meeting might include representatives of the 
various self -study steering committees. 

2. The district occupational director or his appointee may be 
invited to attend the final meeting of the evaluation 
committee with campus personnel, and he should feel free 
to participate in the discussion. 
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In some situations the president or the dean of occupational 
education night deen It appropriate to invite a member 
of the occupational advisory committee to be available for 
interview and to be present at the final meeting in order 
to assist the occupational department in its review of the 
ccmittee report* 

The district master plan for occupational education and 
other pertinent documents should be made available on 
the campus for the visiting committee* 
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